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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1834. 


on the Management of Newly | 


TRANSPLANTED TREES. 
W ec have observed in regard to transplanting 
fruit trees, th at we have very rarely lost one that 


stood ‘n cultivated ground where the hoe was in- |) 
‘roduced several times in the course of the sum-/}; 
mer; but on the contrary where the trees were || 





ae —|{Orchardist, under the signature of V., finishes| 
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from conglomerating, these invisible springs are lhe sap and the full expansion of the leaf. Ma- 
preserved im order, and plants that drir.k from||ny experiments on this subject have invariably 
them will long resist the drouth. Let the hoe||given the same result. There is also a brief pe- 
then, be freely and frequently used. riod in June after the leaf is fully grown, when 
timber can be felled without danger of becoming 
sap rotted, doted, or worm eaten. It is perhaps 
as free from sap in that month as at any other 
time inthe year, I have some hickory which 
was cut in June, 1817, and immeciately stripped 
of its bark, and now it is perfectly free from be- 
ijing either worm eaten or decayed. A year ot 





Letter from Dr. Hosack. 


Hyde Park, Dutchess county, 
June 9, 1834. , 


Str—lI observe in your last number of the Ge-! 
nesee Farmer, dated May 31, 1834, your corres- 
pondent in a Review of Dr. Thacher’s American 











: q . . ° iit i S i j , t 
/his remarks with the following observation: Re : Son aatiiiedinaans mr a 
‘*{n Dr. Hosack’s account of the Seckel pear, || ; , eilar jols 


Ore ‘ a ‘It appeared 
which is copied, the name is improperly spelled/! PPS 156 -B5 SUNT 'GS Wier, ene teat into 


7 “yr , ‘it with an ; 
Seckle. We think such innovations should be re-!| ,, >. - — : ; 
sisted.”? [It is proverbial amongst mechanics that 


jae s ” ss . . 
In reply, I beg leave to state, that if your cor- Pseris —— — oy vod “ " 
‘respondent will look at the original communica- | 6 ee ee, eee Eh) OSS, 


| Rn? 
tion made by me to the Horticultural Society of oe 











et in grassy land, or where the cultivation was | London, or as copied by Dr. Thacher, see 2nd/| Om “ Marking Sticks’? for Gar- 


eglected, our losses have been considerable. We t 
herefore advise in order to insure the safety of || 
such as have been planted out, either in the last 
wmn or this spring, to have the ground well! 
noed round them as often as once a month; and 
f it be done every fortnight, it will be still better. 
he labor will not differ very materially from }| 





| 
' 





edition, page 188, he will find it very properly || DENERS. 
spelled Seckle, the name of the gentleman who || Some things that are apparently very trifling 


| has the credit of having first cultivated the fruit, %"4 insignificant at the first glance, may be 


as obtained from grafts of a trec belonging to Ja-|| worth knowing; and of this kind is the best me- 
cob Weiss, and originally growing in a lot of a |thod of writing on soft wood with a black lead 


Swedish settlement, of which Mr. Weiss was the pencil. Every practical horticulturist must have 
tenant. I am, sir, yours, frequent occasion to employ marking sticks. The 


NESEE FARMER. \ 


ing a hill of corn. Itis worthy of notice how- | 
that the oftener it is done the easier it is to}! 
io,—because the soil will be kept loose and mel- 


The Editor of the Genesee Farmer. 





{ 
| 
| 
On the best time for Cutting | 
Ww. H TIMBER. 

To water trees in that condition may some} The attention of our readers has been fre- 
nes be useful; but we are not free to recom-|| quently called to the importance of preparing 


cad it very highly. A loamy soil that is mnch timber at such times and in such ways as would| 


watered, soon becomes hard; the surface is gia- | render it more durable. 
x; rendered in great measure impermeable to) value may be much increased; but it has not been! 
e air; and consequently it is no longer capable | our object to give any one method the preference) 
‘ affording in dry weather, the necessary nou-| to the exclusion of the rest. If we can induce) 
shment to the plant. The sources of its fertili-, farmers to be more particular in regard to the best} 
yare obstructed. This may be better understood |! season for cutting timber, we shall render an es-| 
y some of our readers, when we state on the au- | sential service to the counfry ; for we know that, 
iority of Sir Humphrey Davy, that a soil in the | trees are often felled without any forecast, and| 
‘teatost degree absorbent, exposed to the atmos-| without considering whether the time is the best! 
here till it becomes dry to the touch, still con-| or the worst for its durability. We think some} 


\ins moisture equal to one eighth partof its whole people may be induced to attend to this point, 
veight. This is discoverable by subjecting it to | who would take no further care in any other) 
heat indicated by 300° of Fahrenheit’s thermo- | way. | 
eter. Now all water not chemically combined, Of the advantages of using sa/¢ in posts, and) 
utonly “ adhering to parts of the soil is in con- || of embedding timber in lime, we have produced} 
‘ant use in vegetation ;”’ and the one eighth part | very respectable and conclusive testimony; and 
‘ferred to, is of this kind. If we estimate com- || many persons may be willing to adopt these ap- 
1on fertile soils however, as containing only one \ plications, who in the present state of things, would 
welfth part,then in 400 pounds of soil, even when | entirely renounce or neglect, the employment of 
tis dry to the touch, we shall have 33 pounds of ||corrosive sublimate. We should be gratified 
‘ater in store for the uses of vegetation; and it) however, to receive further reports of the efficacy 
’ particularly worthy of notice that such soils,|)of the last preparation. We think it not impro- 
vhen deprived of a portion of this by plants, pro- || bable that hereafter it may be gradually introdu-’ 
re a fresh supply by constantly absorbing water || ced, though we cannot say to what extent; but 
om the atmosphere where it exists in the state of |in the mean time, we wish to drive the nail that 
“por. In effect, a good soil is a perpetual foun- | will go; and now offer our readers extracts from 


sin, even in dry weather. 


"rom these statements it must be evident that | Philadelphia : . era, 
lrican locust (Cicada seplendecim) is not known 


} ’ ° é i ° . 
‘less the ground is frequently cultivated andj! ‘ By some experiments that I made, I am sa 





We are satisfied that its/| 


DAVID HOSACK. _ ||Value of these are evident when we procure new 


seeds, or new plants whose forms and figures are 
unknown to us. Without something to point out 
their respective localities in the garden, thei: 
/names are in danger of being lost, and even the 
plants themselves of being eventually destroyed 
|At some of the principal nurseries, white paint 
‘is applied to small strips of pine or other wood 


jand when it dries, the trace of a black lead pen: 
cil will be retained for a long time. Whereless 
business is done however, as in many private 
gardens, sticks of this kind are not always kept 
in sufficient numbers for all occasions; and some- 
thing asa substitute would be very convenient. 

| If we write on a dry stick of soft pine which 
has just been shaved smooth, black lead in most 
cases, leaves a faint mark which soon becomes 
‘illegible ; but if we moisten the surface immedi 
ately before we write, the trace is clear and plain 
Sticks marked in this way, and leaning them a 
little towards the plant with the name underneath 
‘will not only point out its position, but will con- 


| 


||tinue legible for more than a year. 





Correction. 

We have observed an article going the rounds 
of the papers, which gives some account of the 
seventecn-year locust of this country; and then 
by a singular transition, closes with the devasta- 
tions of the locust of the Eastern Continent. The 
‘error consists in having made no proper distinc- 
tion between those two insects. There is little 
lresemblance between them except in the popular 
‘name: none in their manners or mode of living. 





the correspondence of a friend in the vicinity of |They are not only distinct species, but entomolo- 


igists place them in separate genera. The Ame. 


‘“pt mellow, so that between iis particles the air) tisfied that from the latter part of August until jt eat any thing after it ascends from its long a- 


‘1 pass in, the latter cannot impart the moisture | the beginning of March, is the best time to fell, 


~} 


‘shly broken, minutely divided, and prevented business to fell trees between the first rising of! 





bode in the earth; and it is in no way injurious, 


“hich it holds in solution; but when the soil is|/cut, and split fire-wood. It is surely a thrifiless; except when the female perforates the slender 


branches of trees and shrubs in order to deposit 
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her eggs. On the contrary, 
Asiaticand African locust (@ryllus migratorius) 
are proverbial ; and “ of all insects capable of in- 
juring mankind,” says a naturalist, “it seems to 
possess the most dreadful powers of destruction.” 





Explanation. 

In our remarks on Reavtar Bups we made an 
extract from Nuttall’s Introduction, in which that 
writer uses the term ADVENTITIOUs BUDs in a dif. 
ferent sense from what it is used by Professor 
Lindley ; and we believe he has not referred in 
any part of that work, to buds of the latter de- 
scription. His reference in the above case, will 
come under the head of Recvt.ar Buns for a long 
time latent, but recently called forth by pruning. 


er 


Annual Exhibition 
Of the Monroe Agricultural Sociely, W ednesday, 
Oct. 15, 1834. 


At a meeting of the Monroe Agricultural So- 
ciety at the Monroe House in the City of Roches- 
ter on the 31st of May, 1834,—the President in 
the chair, it was resolved to hold the next Annuaj 
Exhibition in Rochester on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 
1834. The committee appointed for that purpose 
made out the following list of Premiums, which 
was agreed to, and ordered to be published. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1834. 
ON HORSES. 


For the best stud horse, 
..2d best,....do 
.0c cl BOS c ces 
For the best breeding mare, 
..2d best,...do....do 
.. 3d best,...do....do 
ON CATTLE. 
the best Bull, 
..-2d best..do 
..3d best..do 
.- the best pair working Oxen, 
° do...-d 
..3d best.......do....do 
. .the best pair three years old Steers, 


. .the best pair two years old Steera,.: 
. -2d best do 
. .the best pair yearling Steers,..... 


i do....d 
..»the best Cow, 
mT. 8. fo  POVVeTTECTLeriririe 
...+3d best..do 
. the best three years old Heifer,.. .: 
.2d best....do GO..csees 
... the best two years old...do..... 
.- 2d best...-.do°***.... 
..» the best yearling 
. 2d best...do 
ON HOGS, 


|have been made during winter, we will give 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


the ravages of thel| ty for the six preceding months, with the excep- 
tion in favor of Sheep above alluded to. 


ON CROPS. 
For the best acre of Wheat,......--- 


June 21, 1834. 


i 


‘ing withthe ley. When there is care to free the 


jley from acid and the grease from salt, fine Soap 
;may be made at the rate of a barrel to every fy. 





...-2d best..do......do 

...the best acre of Corn, 

000d heat. .do. «+ -AMs-e > 

.the bestacre of Barley,....... 

.2d best..do.....do... 

...the best half acre of Potatoes,....4 
..2d best...do 3 
..the best quarter acre of Mangel 

W urtzel,... 0 
..2d best...do....do.....do....- 3 00 
. .the best quarter acre of Ruta Baga,4 00 


i) 


...-2d best....do....do....do.....3 00 
All field crops to be examined by ten of the 
town directors whose statementin writing of the 
quantity, quality, manner of cultivating, &c. shall 
be considered sufficient evidence. 
Discretionary Premiums to such amount as the 
funds of the Sociey will permit, will be awarded 
on such articles of Domestic and Shop Manu- 
facture, implements of Husbandry, Silk, Butter, 
Cheese, &c. &c. as may be presented, and may 
be deemed worthy of Premiums. 
Suitable pens will be provided for the reception 
of Animals, and proper arrangements made for 
the exhibition of all articles presented. 

WM. GARBUTT, President. 
Lutner Tucker, Sec’y. 





Soap Making. 
SELECTED. 

This is a process in which many of our good 
house-wives experience much inconvenience and 
vexation. This arises from their not being suffi 
ciently acquainted with the simple and compound 
substances which they employ. 
When a solution of potash, or ley, is deprived 
of carbonic acid, or rendered caustic, it readily 
combines with animal fat, and forms the com- 
pound called soft soap. When both the ingredi- 
ents are in a proper condition, there is no difficul- 
ty in making soap. 
As soap for the use of farmers’ females is more 
commonly prepared by leaching the ashes,which 


such short directions as will enable all house 
keepers to make a good article with little trouble 


a suitable hight upon a board, should he put one 
peck of fresh burnt, slacked lime, and the barrel 
filled with ashes. Water should be put upon the 





For the best Boar, 
.2d best..do 
...the best breeding Sow, 


.-2d best...do... 


00 
00 
3 00 
00 


top, and allowed to filter through until the most 


jof the potash contained in them has been separa- 


“ee , 
ited. The object in putting the lime at the botiom|| 





ON SHEEP. 
the best fine wooled Buck,.. 
-2d best........ GOs.» «80.» 
.. the bestcommon do...do........ é 
. 2d best...do...do... 
....the best mixt....do.. 00 
....2d best..do 00 
Discretionary Premiums will be award for the’ 
best improved or imported breeds of sheep, | 


on | 
00 
00 
00 


which may be presented, from any part of the! 
state, and gentlemen having such Shecp are par- 
ticularly invited to bring them to the Exhibition. 

All animals presented fer premiums to be ac- 


| with the grease and forming soap. When pot- 


1) 
| grease; but as lime has a stronger affinity for 


jtain it when leached through it, and allow the 


| nak is a : 
of the cask is that the ley may pass through it, || 
}and deprive it of any carbonic acid it may con- 


tain, and which would prevent it from combining 


ash is saturated with carbonic acid, it forms pearl- 
ash, or sal @ratus, which will combine with 


the carbonic acid than the potash has, it will re- 
J 
potash or ley to run off in its caustic state. | 


Another cause of failures in soap making is, 
the quantity of salt that is often mixed with the 





companied with a certificate of ownership, breed 
' 29 . ; >| 
and manner of raising, and no premium will be | 


allowed on any anunal unless owned in the coun- 


grease ; this should he carefully separated by boil- 
ing it in a kettle with a quantity of w 


| ater, o 
which means the salt w fen 


made use of as a leach; into this, when placed at|! 


| 


} 
} 


teen or twenty pounds of grease. 

The strength of the ley, to combine readily — 
should be such us to float a new laid hen’s ege 
, and all that runs after it is of that strength, shouli 
either be reserved and put upon the next leach 
full of ashes, or boiled down until it acquires the 
specific gravity required, 

In order to have soap as mild as possible, there 
\should be as much grease added, as the ley wi; 
|disselve, in which case the soap will be smooth 
‘and salve like, and be soon convenient for wash- 
‘ing; than when it is hard or liver like, which las: 
jis made by adding about an equal quantity of wa. 
jter to well made soap, and is what soap makers 

call sophisticating it. 

Those who would make hard or bar soap for 
family use, can do it, by appropriating a suitable 
portion of clean made soft soap, into which, while 
boiling, they should add by degrees, common salt 
until it undergoes a change or curdles, after whicl; 
they should allow it to cool, when the hard soap 
will be upon the top; this may be taken off, and 
the bottom cleaned from those impurities which 
will be found adhering to it, cut it into bars fo; 
drying, or it may be put into the kettle again wit) 
a very little water, and again heated and allowe’ 


to cool as before, when it will have become more 
| uniform. 














From Dickson’s Live Stock and Cattle Management 


Principles and Practices in 
BREEDING NEAT CATTLE, AND OTHER SORT: 
OF LIVE STOCK. 


| 
| 
| 


With a view to the improvement of the severa 
breeds and kinds of live stock, different princi 
| ples, practices, and systems of management, havi 
|been proposed; but those which appear to be th: 
were suitable, correct, and proper for the purpose 
to have the greatest foundation in practical expe- 
itience, and to be the result of the latest and most 
full inquiry on the subject, are those given by Si 
John Sebright, in his valuable letter on “ the Ar 
\of improving the Breeds of Domestic Animals.” 
| This work, together with the remarks of sever! 


Poy i , 
-|, judicious farmers nnd breeders, who have invest: 
A barrel wi i ; 

arrel with one head is most commonly 


gated and explained the principles and _ practice 
‘recommended therein, establish beyond all dou! 
the following facts and axioms: 

| 1. That the males and females, intended 
‘breed together, should be provided with partici 
lar attention to the good or bad qualities of eac! 
jor “in reference to each other’s merits and de- 
fects.” 

| ‘This is considered essentially necessary, as i 
iis not always found, “by putting the best male 
to the best female, that the best produce will be 
jobtained ” as should they each of them have ° 
|disposition or inclination to the same fault or in 
'perfection, in however slight a degree, it W!! 
commonly preponderate and prevail to a mucl 

greater in the offspring, and thus decrease their 
value. The same faults or defects in the differ: 
ent sexes are unquestionably to be equally * 
much avoided and prevented, as the excellencie: 

and perfections of them are to be united and cot 

bined. 


2. That a breed or variety of any sort of ani 





il! unite with the water, 


and leave the crease} la . 
i V ne Sreaseina proper condition for mjx- 


mals may be considered “to be improved, whe 
any desired quality has been increased by art, 
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yond what that quality was in the same breed, in 
a state of nature.” 

The increasing the natural good qualities and 
properties of different breeds and sorts of animals, 
should be the first consideration of the breeder, 
such as “ the swiftness of the race horse, the pro- 
pensity to fatten in cattle, and the fine wool in | 
sheep, improvements which have been made in| 
particular varieties of the several different species 





to which these animals belong.” By such means, 
improved values are given to different sorts of | 
animals as live stock. 

3. That after a breed or variety has been render- 
ed, in the above manner, as perfect as it is capa- 
ble of being made, “ what has been produced by 
art, must be continued by the same means; for 
the most improved breeds will soon return to a 
state of nature, or perhaps defects will arise | 





which did not exist when the breed was in its) cies of both, that is, the carcase of the one with! 


natural state, unless the greatest attention is paid 
to the selection of the individuals which are to 
breed together.” 

The same care, nicety and exactness must be 
bestowed, in keeping up, as in forming the im- 
provement itself; thesmallest inclination or ten- 
dency to deviation or imperfection in the stock is 
to be attended to the instant it begins to make its 


appearance, in order that it may be counteracted | 


‘before it becomes a defect,” and be corrected 
before it has attained too high a degree, but at the 
same time without carrying correction too far on 
the contrary side. 


4. That full and proper regard is not only to be 
sonstantly had to the “ qualities apparent in ani- 


mals selected for breeding, but to those which | 


have prevailed inthe race from which they are 
jescended, as they will always show themselves, 
sooner Or later, in the progeny, it is for this rea- | 
son that we should not breed from an animal, 


AND GARDENE 








the son is only half of the father’s blood, and the 
produce from the mother and the son will be six 
parts of the mother and two of the father.”’ 

In this manner of combining them, they would 


as to deteriorate their offspring or stock. 

7. That though “the occasional intermixture 
of different families” is believed ‘‘to be neeessa- 
ty,” it is not “by any means approved of, to mix 





|\two distinct breeds, with the view of uniting 


wholly the valuable properties of both. This ex- 
| periment has been frequently tried, but has, it is 
believed, never succeeded. The first cross fre- 
\quently produces a tolerable animal, but it is a 
| breed that cannot be continued. 

| Thus, were it possible, “by a cross between 
the new Deicestershire and Merino breeds of 
| Sheep, to produce an animai uniting the excellen- 





ithe fleece of the other, even such an animal so) 


tuated; and no dependence could be placed upon 
ithe produce of such animals; they would be 
mongrels, some like ‘ the former,’ and some like 
‘the latter,’ and most of them with the faults of 
both,” 

In the intermixing of different families of ani- 
‘mals as crosses, much care and nice attention 
‘must be bestowed not to unite such as cannot have 
the valuable qualities or properties which they 
|May possess, or an improvement of them perpe- 
‘tuated, and afterwards certainly produced in their 
offspring. 

8, That a particular formation generally indi- 
jcates a disposition to get fat in all sorts of ani- 
mals; but this rule is not wniversal, for we some- 
|times see animals of the most approved forms, 
| who are slow feeders, and whose flesh is of a bad 
‘quality, which the graziers easily ascertain by the 





however excellent, unless we can ascertain it to 
be what is called well bred ; that is, descended 
from a race of ancestors which have, through se- 
veral generations, possessed, in a high degree, the 
properties which it is our object to obtain.” 


Itis of the most essential importance, that the 
animals selected for breeding be not only good in 
themselves, and capable of being traced to parents 
which are the most pure and perfect of their kind, 
out that every intervening link in the chain of 
‘heir ancestry should likewise have been good. 

5. That “if a breed cannot be improved, or 
even continued in the degree of perfection at 
which it has already arrived, but by breeding from 
individuals so selected as to correct each other’s 
defects, and by a judicious combination of their 
different properties, a position that will scarcely 
be denied, it follows that animals must degenerate 
by being long bred from the same family, without 
the intermixture of any other blood, or from be- 
ing what is technically called bred in and in.” 

Therefore, connecting animals for breeding 
that have too near or close a relation in blood to 


each other for a length of time should be avoided, 


‘hough animals of different families of the same 
sort may often be united with propriety and ad- 
vantage. 

6. That“ if the original male and female were 
f different families, by breeding from the mother 
and the son, and again from the father and the 
‘aughter in the same way, two families sufficient- 


‘touch. The disposition to get fat is more gene- 
\rally found in some breeds than in others. The 
| Scotch highland cattle are remarkable for being 
almost all quick feeders, although many of them 
/are defective in shape. The Welch cattle have 
on little disposition to get fat; not from being 
particularly ill-shaped, but because they are al- 
“most invariably what the graziers call bad hand- 
lers.” 

Consequently, such animals as are well shaped 
or approach nearest to the approved form, and 
‘which have the most proper fee/ in the flesh, 
\should be employed in the raising and improving 
lof such stock. 
| It cannot therefore be too strongly impressed 
‘upon the attention of the breeder and improver of 
different sorts of live stock, to be most particular 


| . : . 
in a just and suitably exact selection; in putting 


{ 


‘animals together that are not too closely related 


| in their kindred, and in crossing the families and 
breeds of different kinds in the most fit and cor- 


| reet Manner. 





The Gatherer. 
Agriculture—says Sir John Sinclair, though 
‘in general capable of being reduced to simple 
principles, yet requires, on the whole, a greater 
variety of knowledge than any other art. 

Salt and lime are said to be very useful for 
destroying slugs, snails and grubs which infest 
garden and other plants. For this purpose quick 





¥ distinet, might, it is supposed, be obtained ; for 


——— 


\lime should be sown with salt when there is a! 


R°S JOURNAL. . 


not be sufficiently near in their kindred or blood || 


| produced would be of little value to the breeder ;/| 
a race of the same descripion could not be perpe-| 
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rospect of a continuance of dry weather. The 
mixture also operates as excellent manure. 


Charcoal sown on the top of the earth, and 
mixed with it, is stated to be very useful where 
‘onions are to be raised. It will protect them from 
| insects and increase the amount of thecrop. The 
charcoal dust is also said to prevent cabbages 
from becoming club rooted,—and it will increase 
\the warmth of cold soils. 


Manner of making Castor Oil very palata 
ble to Children. Take the quantity of oil you 
purpose for the dose, and boil it for a few minutes 
in an equal quantity of milk; then sweeten it 
with a little sugar. When the mixture has cool- 
ed, stir it well, and give it to the child. There 
will be no necessity of giving the child any thing 
to drink after taking the mixture, for the taste of 
it is more pleasant than any drink you can give. 

To Wool Growers.—They are particularly re 
quested by the manufacturers not to use cotton 
twine in doing up the fleeces ; the particles of cot- 
ton that will inevitably adhere to the wool take a 
different color, which makes specks in the cloth 
Marking sheep with tar of turpentine is also ve- 
ry objectionable. 


Curious Fact.——The Shaddock contains ge. 
nerally thirty-two seeds, two of which only will 
re-produce Shaddocks; and these two it is impos: 
sible to distinguish; the rest will yield some 
sweet oranges, others bitter ones, others again 
forbidden fruit, and in short all the varieties of 
the orange ; but until the trees are actually in 
bearing, no one can guess what the fruit is likely 
to prove; and even then the seeds which produce 
Shaddocks, although taken from a tree remarka- 
ble for the excellence of its fruits, will frequently 
yield only such as are scarcely eatable.— Lewis 
Journal. 


Tame Bees.—That bees may be so tamed as 
not to hurt persons to whom they are accustom- 
ed, I have, in many instances, heard exemplified, 
but most remarkably in the following account : 
A gentleman residing at Bury St. Edmunds, could 
do with impunity any thing he liked with his 
bees; he knew every one of them; could distin- 
guish each bee from his fellow, as a shepherd is 
said to individualize his sheep by the physiogno- 
my of each; and, if he wanted to show a parti- 
cular bee to a friend, he would have the hive to 
which it belonged turned out into a cloth, roll the 
insects about with his hands, like so many peas, 
and unharmed, select from them the one requir- 
ed! This feat he has often been seen to per- 
form. 


One animal preys on Another.—A large Hake 
was lately taken on the coast of England in which 
was found a clever sized Codling. On opening 
the Codling a small Ling was found, sepulchred 
in his maw. On opening the Ling, an angle 
worm and several marine insects were found es- 
tablished in close quarters. 

The seventeenth year locusts have made their 
appearance at thesouth in immense numbers. A 
letter from Forsyth county, Georgia, says they 
cover the country in “countless millions,” and 
their noise is perfectly deafening. They are so 
numerous that the swine have fattened on them. 
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Green Pceas.—Green Peas raised in New 
Hartford were sold inthe Utica market on Satur 
day the 14th inst. at $2,50 a bushel. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. || but the man who only pays seven cents, who 
Composts. keeps neither horse nor cow, and who perhaps 
Ma. L. Tucker—lIf my ideas be correct of |i never rides along the road three times in the course 
compost, the observations of John Young, Esq. |\of the year,——has as much to say as he who pays 
of Nova Scotia, in his letters to Agricola, are || seven dollars, and has his team every day on the 
eminently correct, as published in the Farmer, (toad. It could be no infringement of the just li- 
June 1, page 179. I hold that all animal and ve- |; berties of poor persons, if they were debarred 
getable matter is chiefly composed of carbon— from voting for supervisors. While the present 
that during combustion and putrid fermentation, || system prevails, it will be difficult to have suita- 
t is resolved to carbonic acid, acquiring an aci-|jble persons elected. Cases have occurred where 
dity from the oxygen of the atmosphere, or from || four fifths of the tax was opposed to the supervi- 
the decomposition of watery matters contained in |jsor; and could not displace him because those 
the substance, thus forming carbonic acid gas, the || who represented the one fifth had a majority of 
natural and only foodof plants. That before |\votes. We all like to have a Voice in regard to 
plants can imbibe this food, itmust be reduced to the expenditure of our own money, and copecial- 
‘ts elementary form—that is, carbonic acid gas |\ly when it is for our own accommodation.’ 
—that it would be in vain to present this food in ViaTOR, 
any other get It ng yt be aarp ne Wer tke Gendase Posie. 
e in water, taken in by the roots, and assimila- , ‘ 
ad but is chiefly taken s above ground, by the , oe L. hg ra = payer ay 0 to + 
capillary vessels of plants, of which the under- ~ ndtcseee tie AF my post 13 on the 
side of the leaves and most part of the bark, are || *" ject broached by Ai Farmer ; but it has appear- 
, Me ed to me of the utmost importance that we should 
plentifully furnished by a God of nature. Now hoo jute ‘sida Gr MK ease, oad ter 
i appears cieiown jo. me that in Demag 8.90g*) various elements which surround * and I know 
post heap, some absorbent should be placed in | 0 ech meeee t Fiat alk n “w 
contact with the vegetable or animal matter, to | bli or way Picton fe . oat an to make 
absorb and retain the volatile ingredients of this 1 iene: rn ace 0 , ‘ eA 2 writes 
food of plants. Whether the absorbents should prt taers: steeper a big ig , and an 
be greater or less than the fermenting substance, || = f 4 ye oF “Bader 1€ proper me- 
appears to be a matter of some dispute; but 1 || en = ae agin pearance proceed to re- 
think it should be greater. These absorbents, — —that I can readily conceive that water per- 
while taking up and retaining the elementary || 


























: bn A r , lime, may carry with it some of the principles 
food, which would be others x ee ne the ‘land on coming to the air, the water will be ms 
anpeaphere, WHE greaty luarenss | ne of | porated, and the sulphate of lime will form con- 
fertilizing manure, I also further think that this \ cretions neh Gh eeiten tid Ok wil 
compost, when laid on the soil, should be imme- | : . : bene 
, A arp rte ot || Shapes found in caverns; but I believe these con- 
diately ploughed under, or a great part of its vir- l cretions are very rere—at least I have see none 
tues will be carried away by the winds. igi ae 
ae ne 1G. 1834 ied RM.W lof them. Most of the concretions that have fal- 

JUNC . . . . 

’ ‘len under my notice have been carbonate of lime, 
For the Genesee Farmer. } and not the sulphate; but I do not assert that the 
Highways---No. XXV. || sulphate is incapable of such concretions. 

I have endeavored to procure information re- || June 3, 1834. R. M. W. 
specting the Road Laws of other states; but the || For the Genesee Farmer 
1ccounts come in very slowly,—some of m -|| : 
veapeiilentl sediitels tacks to are ss of thei pr Be &. Tuctsn--Pechage t wae too fiat in 
responde ° , P y F saying that there is no such thing as sulphuric 
stock of knowledge on this subject. To a Penn- | acid gas. My ideas are, that sulphur, i 
sylvanian however, I am indebted for the follow- ee ke ‘ Bs » In com- 
a remarks, and offer him my best thanks Thy f bustion in the atmosphere, forms sulphurous acid. 
he It appears from his statement that our | fam aware that this acid may be rendered strong: 

° Se « xing j 
neighbors adjoining uson the south, are not bet- ai as Moke ae phe A . The 
ter off than ourselves; and that with them, as/|).. a “76* n combus- 
f ‘ .* . |ition, which mixes with the oxygen and sulphur 
wen ~ with us, the economy of road-mending is lend sharpens the gas very much ; till I i } 
in its infancy. F P ; . he 15 Stil & consider 

“ We have two supervisors in each township ; | it not sulphuric acid gas. To form sulphuric acid 


and they collect from twenty to thirty hands, || * oil ot vitriol, the sulphurous gas is precipita- 
‘sometimes more,) who follow one plough, and j;ted on water, me water afterwards evaporated, 
fcequently do not do more work than five or six ! and the acid distilled to render it colorless and of 
hands coulddo, There is asad waste of ie en tly 
and money on our highways.” i These are my ideas, collected from reading 
I would fain hope that the following remarks Monge, Newman, Chaptal, and many other au- 
will not apply to the supervisors generally | thors, and I believe my impressions are correct, 
throughout the state; and that the evils of popu- although I cannot at present refer to the pages, 
lar elections, are not so great on the average. | Potter, June 14, 1834. R. M. W. 


think it probable however,that the Courtsof Com-| Mar. L. Tucker—I notice several errors in my 

mon Pleas, like those of Virginia, might make a |communication. On page 182 of the Farmer, it 

better selection of such officers. ‘is printed—forms carbonic acid—it should ue 
“"The object with our Supervisors is to make | forms sulphuric acid. Again, same page, it is 

as little work serve as possible, for the present; || printed, Edmund Core—It should be Re 

and in consequence, the tax comes heavier in the | Cove. 

end. It would be much better if they wero elect-| 


1 by those who pay the burthen of the taxes: 








cdmond 
Again, there should be an and between 
sulnhur and bitumen. R. M. W 


j? ler, June 12. 1834 
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colating (or filtering) slowly through sulphate of} 


June 21, 1834. 


From the New England Former, 
Recruiting Grass Lands. 

Mar. Fessenpen—For a few years past I have 
been trying, with some variation, the method of 
Elias Phinney, Esq, of laying down land to grass 
by sowing upon the inverted sward, as recom. 
mended in his communication, published in the 
N. E. Farmer,—an article which is worthy 9 
yearly republication until farmers shall more ge- 
nerally avail themselves of the benefit that may 
be derived from it. : 

My first experiment was commenced in 1830, 
on about one acre of ground, a sandy alluyion. 
rather heavy, which had been in grass for pe;. 
haps fifty years, and had formerly given two 
crops yearly, by means of frequent top-dressings 
of manure. 

After having been neglected for some years, i) 
1829 it came into my possession and gave one 
crop of about three fourths of aton of pretty goo 
stock hay. The ground was not suitable for Eng. 
lish grain,and I wished to keep it in mowing with 
as little interruption as would consist with profita 
ble management. In order to do this, the ques 
tion to settle was, whether a top-dressing of ma. 
nure should be applied sufficient to wake up the 
old sward; or the usual rotation, including not 
less than two hoed crops and two dressings of 
manure, should be adopted; or the method pro- 
posed by Mr. Phinney. With a little variation | 
'took the latter as being more expeditious than the 








jrotation system, and more economical than the 
| first mentioned. 


In May, 1830, the sward was well turned over 
with a furrow of from four to six inches deep,va- 
rying with the thickness of the sod and depth of 
soil. lt was then rolled down smooth, a ligh 
dressing of manure spread on and harrowed i: 
and potatoes were planted in hills. Care was ta- 
ken not to disturb the sod during the process o' 
cultivation. 


In September the crop was gathered. A mos' 
abundant growth of tops was obtained, anda fai: 
‘crop of potatoes, injured, however, by dry weath- 
er. After digging the potatoes the tops and weed 
were collected and carted to the pig yard for ma 
nure, and the ground immediately ploughed, wit! 
alight plough and one horse, so as not to distur! 
the sod; after which it was harrowed and sow! 
with herds grass and clover seed, and again har 
rowed and rolled. The grass seed was sow! 
without any grain, came up well and grew fincly 
until winter. 

Inthe spring of 1831, I found the clover mvc! 
killed, owing probably to its being sown so late 
The herds grass and what clover remained came 
lon well and gave two crops, estimated at abou! 
lone ton each, ef very good hay. From the grass 
being so young the quality of the first crop Was 
very similar to thatof the second crop, or rower 











'In 1832 the first crop made hay of the first qua’ 


ty, and was estimated by a man of good judg 
ment who assisted in cutting it, to be three tons 
The second cutting gave about three fourths of 3 
ton. In 1833 it was cut but once; the crop W* 
not as heavy as the first crop of 1832, but a? 
very good. A large part of it was lodged, 1° 
some weeks before cutting. Estimated at fron 
two, totwo and a half tons. 

I think these results go far to prove the value 








of Mr. Phinney’s method. With one ploughing 
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and a light dressing of manure I have had a fair 
.rop of potatoes, and grass, making by estimation 
about eight tons of hay from one acre of ground 
in four years. This is undoubtedly a greater net 
nrofitthan was derived from the same ground, 1p 
any preceding ten years, and the land is now in 
better condition than it was in 1829, and the old 
sward, which is quietly decomposing berfeath the 
surface, will probably without further expense 
soniinue to send up good crops for some years 
When turned up it will of itself form a mold suf- 
{ciently rich to give a good crop of corn or pota- 
‘oes with little manure, and insure grass seed to 
take well again. 


It will be perceived that the weight of the hay 
was estimated. As it was for “ home consump- 
ion,” I thought it not worth the while to be at 
the expense of driving half a mile and weighing 
-n order to ascertain the exact quantity, but con- 
sider an approximation to the truth in that re- 
spect sufficient for the purpose in view. If we 
Jid not very much over estimate the quantity, | 
think it evidently a more economical application] 
of labor and manure than the usual one of fre- 
juent ploughing, and as frequent exposure of the 
vegetable matter in the soil to the drying and dis- 
sipating influences of the sun and wind. I be- 
lieve the effect of frequent ploughing is not as 
well observed by our farmers as it should be. So 
far as my Observation goes, itis injurious; and I 
have but little doubt that our best soils might be 
exhausted and reduced to perfect barrenness, 
without a single cropping—only by frequent 
vluughing for several successive years. I could 
vention a case Or two that would go farto prove 
his, Were it necessary. 

My next experiment was commenced in 1832 
na piece of about eight acres, in the same field 

vith the other. The soil was rather lighter and 
wore sandy, and had formerly been somewhat re- 
luced by excessive working, but latterly had re- 
ruited by neglect. In 1831 it gave a crop of a- 
out half a ton of hay per acre, worth little more 
han the expense of getting. 

In May, 1832, it was nicely turned over witha 
‘urrow three or four inches deep, intending in no 
ase to go below the topsoil. After being rolled, 
‘bout twenty or twenty-five cart buck loads of 
compost manure, (made by mixing one load of 
janure with two loads of meadow muck on good 
soil, and piling up in layrrs over winter,) were 
pread on each acre and harrowed in. It was 
‘hen planted with corn, and cultivated with the 
arrow and hoe. No plough was used among it, 
nd no hills were made. Before it was harrow- 
| for the third hoeing, four quarts each of herds 
‘rass and southern or June clover seed and eight 
(larts Of red top seed were mingled and sown to 
i acre. Care was taken through the whole 

lirse not to displace the sods, and to keep the 
round even, and at the last hoeing to prevent the 
‘ass seed being unequally scattered. My object 

| Us experiment was to get in the clover early 
iough to have it stand the winter, and also to 

‘ave the first cutting of hay a little more sub- 
‘\antial than I had found it in the last experiment. 

"he seed was sown just as the corn began to tas- 

cl out, and when the young plants made their ap- 
“Carance, Which was in a few days, the corn had 

‘come a suitable and sufficient protection from 

scorching heat of the sun. ‘The shade soon 
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became so close and thick in most parts ofthe 
field that the grass grew very slender and seem- 
ed to make little progress until about the first of 
September, when the corn blades began to curl 
and admit by degrees san and air; after which 
it grew finely, and by the time the corn was har- 
vested, had covered the ground almost entirely. 
The corn was planted about three feet distant 
each way, and in some places grew so stou: and 
thick that the pumpkin vines, of which there 
were a few, left running on the ground and went 
from hill to hil) in the corn, yet the clover was 
not smothered, as is frequently the case among 


oats or other small grain that grows large enough 
to lodge. 


In the spring of 1833, after the ground had be- 


ing the corn stubs and leveling for the scythe. 
The clover came out finely and with the herds 
grass and red top made a large growth, of each 
nearly equal quantities. The first crop gave 
twenty-two loads, estimated at three fourths of a 
ton each, or two tons to the acre, entirely free from 
old stubble and weeds, and worth at least twen- 
ty-five per cent. more than hay of the ficst year’s 
cutting usually is. I was offered for it the high- 
est price at which the best hay was selling in the 
market. The second cutting or rowen, gave 
an average as was estimated, of one ton to the 
acre. 


come dry, it was rolled for the purpose of crush-} 
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ing! In either case I apprehend the most effectu- 
al method is taken to defeat the object in view, 
which is future benefit; and one might also as 
/soon think of deriving profit from the labors of a 
‘broken winded, broken down horse, as from the 
‘cultivation of a field that has been through the 
jusual exhaustion process of subduing, except 
where the manure is applied at the same time. 

I regret the necessity | am under of resorting 
to estimates when stating an experiment; it is too 
indefinite, but perhaps will do better in a grass 
crop than most others ; for all farmers know with- 
out guessing, that grass of the above mixture 
does not lodge or fall down for weeks before cut- 
ting, as was the case with a considerable part of 
both crops, unless it be stout. 

_ The last experiment was first suggested to my 
‘mind, and I was led to try it with a good degree 
of confidence, by observing a few fine large plants 
| Of clover in the fall of the previous year, in my 

corn field, a sward that had not been ploughed 

| before for twenty years, when a little clover chaff 
had accidentally been scattered about the time the 
‘corn was planted. It was from the fine appear- 
ance of these plants among corn that had recei- 
ved the usual harrowing and hoeing, that I was 

_ induced to extend the experiment to another piece 
(of four acres, which was a light sandy soil, but 
'_gavea result equally satisfactory and favorable. 

| The test of another fall and winter on a like 

















I sold a few tons of the first crop at thirteen! 
dollars, and the second at ten dollars per ton. If | 
our estimate of the quantity was correct, this 


ceeds of one year’s crop. The highest price at} 
which the land has ever been sold is, l believe, | 
thirty dollars per acre, and before I commenced | 
these experiments it was reputed so poor that I) 
could find no one willing to cultivate it on shares | 
with the privilege of managing it his own way. 

This crop was made to supersede the oat crop, | 
with which grass seed is usually sown, and the} 
advantages of it must be evident to any farmer, | 
without much argument. It is perhaps sufficient | 
to say that an oat crop in addition to its exhaust-| 


ing the land, (which in the opinion of many far- | 


mers is no trifle) would cost quite as much as the 1 Yours respectfully, 


grass crops, and setting aside its liability to blight | 
would not be worth half as much. 


There were sundry knolls, head lands and | 


weeds and brush. These places had been the re- | 


patches on the piece, which had seldom or never | 
been ploughed, but had been left to run up to, 


‘quantity of ground, of different soils, sown the 
|same way as that of 1832, tends to confirm me 


|in the opinion, that grass seed sown among corn 


; ; ; \ ‘catches in” better, stands the winter and is much 
would give thirty-six dollars per acre as the pro- / 


less likely to be destroyed by mice than that sown 
in the usual way among English grain. 


| Grass is, and probably ever will be, one of the 


‘most valuable products of our New England soil. 


|| A crop on which, as much and perhaps more than 
| any other, we are to depend for our wealth. » 
|| Without it, our valleys would become compara- 
| tively poor and our hills of little or no value. Im- 


| provement in its production is desirable and un- 
\doubtedly attainable. To make “two blades of 
| grass grow where but one grew before,” may ap- 
pear to others a small business, but ’tis truly an 
object worthy of the attention of every farmer. 


WicuiaM Crark, Jr. 
Northampton, April, 1834. 
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From the Virginia Farmer’s Register. 
On the Manufacture of Potash 
Itis remarkable that the manufacture of pot- 


' 
} 


sort and abode of squirrels and woodchucks in r ash, which has formed so considerable and profit- 
numbers sufficient to contend successfully with | able an employment for the industry of the north- 
the former occupant for at least one half of the || ern states, has never been in operation in Virgi- 
corn, beans, and clover that grew near them.|nia. Of course no satisfactory answer to the 
When the rest of the piece was ploughed, thesc | following letter of inquiry on this subject was to 
by the aid of a strong knife or coulter were | be obtained at home—and it was therefore sent 
ploughed also, and gave excellent crops of both || to a gentleman who resides at Cayuga county, 
corn and giass without any different management | New York, whose location, as well as his gene. 
than was bestowed on the rest of the field, roots | ral information, it was inferred, would enable him 
and stubs to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘to give the statements required. He has kindly 
| It is a mistaken notion, I believe, which is ge- ‘complied with the request, by sending the com- 
inerally held, that land in a condition similar to munication inserted below. 
these spots must be ploughed and cross ploughed |, The enormous waste of wood throughout Vir- 
and dragged and hoed, year after year, for several gina and the southern states, induces me to in- 
years until its strength is in fact exhausted, be- || quire whether a considerable savinz to the coun- 
" ‘try may not be effected, by conversing a por- 


i i i } P 7 a Pe . 
fore it is sufficiently subdued to becomes. prone '! tion of it into potashes, and by preparing the bark 


tive. As weil may the farmer, by hardship and | oF certain descriptions of trees, for tanning and 








labuse, break his young horse and call it subdu- || dyeing. 
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In clearing our lands, it is the practice to burn 
all the wood which is not used for fence rails, 
and no care is taken of the ashes. It is well 
known that from the branches and twigs of oak, 
a larger quantity of potash is obtained than from 
the same weight of the trunk of the tree, and 
that the branches are entirely lost with us im 
clearing land. ; 

Now my object in addressing you is to request 
that you will obtain and publish the most simple 
and clear directions for making and preparing 
potashes for market, embracing the cost of all re- 

uisite apparatus, labor, &c. and the quantity pro- 

uced from a given weight or measure of white 
oak, red oak, and other woods common to our 
country. The preparation of bark for exporta- 
tion might also be valuable, if the mode of doing 
it was made known to ourfarmers. QUERIST. 

William Culver, Esq. from whom the follow- 
ing particulars were obtained, has been concern- 
ed in the manufacture of potash for many years. 

It is estimated that 450 bushels of good house 
ashes will make a ton of potash. Some skillful) 
workimencan produce more. The manager of his, 
works contracted to make a ton from every 425) 
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full, it is emptied from time to time. By this 
process, the ley will not become so thick, and 
consequently evaporate faster. 
When the strong ley (such as will bear an egg,) 
from the éwo leaches, is all poured into the boil- 
ers, then increase the fire. For this purpose, good 
dry wood is necessary. The black salts are now 
to be returned to the boilers; and there will be a 
danger of the liquid running over. ‘This is pre- 
vented by dipping it up and pouring it back into 
the boiler. Repeat it till this disposition to rise 
over shall disappear. Then raise the heat still 
more till the potash is perfectly melted, and be- 
comes almost as thin as water. It is then to be 
dipped out into the coolers, being careful to have 
them very pry. Let the potash stand till next 
day—it will crack into four quarters. Turn it 
out, and it is fit to barrel. 

My informant suggests there would be a great 


] 


ness. D. T. 


works who was well acquainted with the busi- | 


June 
}fortntght. But we think it better to selectthe | 

gest roots from crowded places, and give _ 
tops and all; as we think the new growth = 
leaves is at the expense of the roots.— Americ S 
Farmer. - 





Capital Requisite in Farming, 
Mr. Editor: Among the many cayso 
assigned for ill success in agricultural pyr. 
suits, of which farmers are often reminded 
there is one but rarely adverted to, and | 
suspect by many farmers has never bee; 
considered atall. And that is the absolut. 
inecessity of a loose capital to enable a fay. 
‘mer to cultivate his farm to any advantage 
‘The amount of this capital shou!d be nea, 
ily equal to the entire annual product of }j. 
‘farm, after deducting his annual gain 





; if 
advantage in having some person to start the | there be any. : 


Suppose the entire annual product of a farm +, 
'be.. 8 





Mangel Wurtzel for Cattle. 





bushels; and he has even made that quantity| 
from 420 bushels; but it is more that common 
workmen ean produce, 

Of field ashes about 550 bushels are required 
tomakeaton. This difference is owing to im- 
purities, and to a want of compactness in the ash-' 
es. Great care should be used in scraping them) 
up, soas to exclude as much dirt as possible. It} 
requires more care to work them. 

Atthis time, house ashes are worth ten cents 
a bushel, at the ashery ; and field ashes, seven 
cents, 

One man can manage an ashery, consisting of 
the different vessels hereafter to be mentioned. 
There ought to be six leaches (or leach tubs), 
each ten feet long, constructed in the following 
manner: Lay two parallel sills, one a little higher 
than the other. On these the bottom of the leach- 
es are laid—made of boards four feet long, not 
srooved and tongued, but breaking joints. These 
should be a foot high from the ground, so as to 
admit a trough under the lower edge to catch the 
ley, and tolead it into the ley tub, which may be 


| 


a half hogshead sunk in the ground, and which] 


will serve for tivo leaches. 

The boards, four feet in length, which consti- 
tute the sides of the leach, are held together by 
two rectangular frames; the lower one resting 
on the bottom is eighteen inches, and the upper, 
near the top of the leach, three and a halt feet 
wide, 

On the bottom of the leach, lay small sticks 
crossing each other, tothe hight of two inches, 
far the purpose of letting the ley run off freely. 
On these place straw, to be four inches thick when 
well pressed down, to prevent the ashes from 
washing through, and mixing withthe ley. Three 
bushels of lime to each leach are spread on the 
straw: its effect is to facilitate the melting of 
the potash. Every third time that the leaches are 
tilled, new lime is to be applied after ejecting the 
old. 

The ashes, when thrown into the leaches,must 
he made compact by pounding it down. In this 
way a leach will hold 60 bushels. 

The leaches are worked in pairs. One pair 








ground prepared for early corn for which we ial Leaving to be expended in living 


Last year we made an experiinent with mange! | 
wurtzel for cattle, and the result was highly satis 
‘factory—so much so that we shall hereafter a-| 
‘dopt it in preference to all other root crops for the 
|purpose. Having about the sixth of an acre of 


not seed enough, we determined to plant it in 
|mangel wurtzel as an experiment, having very. 
little confidence in its equality with ruta ba 

in warm water, laid off furrows about two feet a- 
‘part, and dropped the seed six or eight inches a- | 


— up, we passed over the field witha ee loose capital that will suflice to ern | him 


hoe, and subsequently run a smal! plough throug 

jit twice, clearing out the weeds with a hoe. 
' This is all the cultivation it had, and we feel cer- 
\tain that all the work bestowed upon it, including | 
\the original preparation of the ground for corn, | 
did not amount ro more than two full day’s work 
forone man. We putnomanure on the ground, | 
though it had been manured the year before for! 
potatoes, and for planting in early York cabba- | 
ges, which were killed by the severity of the win- | 
iter. The soil was a fair medium mold, a mixture | 
‘of sand, clay and vegetable matter ; high ground, | 
but level. When the mangel wurtzel was gath-| 
ered, it was estimated by every one at seventy- 

five bushels ; some more, but none less, It was 

also perfectly evident that we might have taken | 
at leastone fourth more, if not double the quan-| 
tity, from the same ground, had we planted more 

|carefully, and laid the rows fifteen or eighteon| 
inches apart, instead of two feet. There were! 
many places in the rows where there was not a 
plant tor six or eight feet; and then again many 
iplaces where they were so crowded that the roots. 
jcould not fairly develop themselves, 

| As food for cattle, me for milch cows, 
‘our experiment was as follows: In October our 
best milchcow began to fail in her milk, and we 
cut an arm full of the tops of mangel wurtzel for 
her; this seemed to have a good effect, and it was 
repeated night and morning for a week, when 
she fully recovered her usual supply. The leaves 
were then withheld, and she immediately failed 














may be running while the second is soaking, and| 


ihe third is being emptied of old ashes, or being!| 


fled with new. This arrangement prevents the} 
workman from losing time by waiting, or from 
Neing too much hurried at another time. 

Two potash kettles, of 90 gallons each, are, 
wanted for boilers, and may cost about $35 a 
piece. ‘These are set in arches. Several sugar 


kettles, containing about 20 gallons each, will| roots of the mangel wurtzel, cut small, and oc- |! 


j . 1 . a ae * 
, || casiona!ly sprinkled with shorts or corn meal. and | 
The manufacture of potash is generally com-|!a little s » and | 


also be wanted for coolers. 


meneced in the spring, when there is no longer, 
any danger from freezing, | 
Ley, too weak to bear an egg, is not put into 
the boilers, but is used for wettine such leaches' 
ys have not begun to run. wl 
During the boiling, a dipping pan is placed in 


. each boiler, resting on the bottom, to catch the} After euttin 
dack salts as they ascttle: and when the pan is! 


|had the same effect onher milk that the 


‘and we suspended these a week, to try their ef. 
|fect the more cert 


| Stated, a conviction that mangel wurtzel is the 





was about twelve quarts a day, and when the 
mangel wurtzel leaves were withheld, the quanti- | 
ity she gave was only about six quarts. She had || 
|a good pasture, with an excellent stream of wa. || 
|terin it, and plenty of salt during the time: but 

at that season the grass does not afford sufficient | 
| nutritive matter, ) 
After another week we began giving her the | 


alt; one peck of the roots given thus, |, 
tops had; | 


’ 


ainly. The result was as shovel 
} 


best and most profitable root we can raise for! 
milch cows. 
¢ off the leaves, they very soon | 


Srow out asain, so that they may be cut every! 


| 


e t | | expense of producing this wool, exceptins 
again in her milk. Atthat time her full quantity | about two months spring pasturing, Wa‘ 


Deduct suppose annual profit 

. ; } 
Deduct also such proportion of the 
| milk, butter, graing, potatoes, 


|| and sauce generally, as is used 


in the family during the same 
season of their production, 


and working farm before receiv- 
ing returns of produce of farm 770 


| We accordingly soaked the seed 24 hours | Now if the farmer himself is both able and 





willing to perform the labor of one good 
hired hand, it will be equal to about $209 o/ 


ae lehi el’ ony ‘ 
‘part, covering it as wedo corn. When theplants | tis sum, leaving $570 the least amount o! 


through the year, without being pinched o: 
‘obliged to slight his work. The amount oi 
\wool, flax and provisions, reserved for tl: 
consumption of the family from year 
year, is included in this sum. 

| As this is a subject of importance, an’ 
‘as I wish to be clearly understood, I wil! 
proceed a little further. Farmers who live 
‘so farfrom market as to find it impossible, 0: 
inconvenient to get the produce of theii 
|\farms to market before winter, (and these 
constitute a very large majority, ) it will be 
seen at once, must incur the entire expense 
.of working their farms and providing fo: 
their families for the year, before they rea- 
lize any thing worth naming from the pro- 
panne of their tarms. Their hired hands 
‘must be paid in autumn, if not sooner. and 
bd they expect to get store goods and me- 
‘chanics work at a reasonable rate, er mus! 
pay asthey go along. A farmer sells his 
|pork, butter, cheese, grain, &c. from Janua'\ 
to April. The cost of producing all these 
was paid, (or ought to have been, ) the sum 
mer and autum before. His sheep are shear 
ed in May, and should he be able to conver! 
‘their fleezes immediately into money, 
(which he cannotalways do, ) still the whole 


| 


paid the year before, a considerable portiol 
of it the August before. 

It cannot be denied that a farmer can ge 
along after a fashion, with little or no cap! 
tal, because it it is done by thousands every 
year. Some may inquire how this can be 
possible if the foregoing statement be cor 
rect. A farmer without capital, in the firs! 
place, will not perhaps hire more than hal! 
as much labor as his farm requires ; of course 
all his work is slighted, ond all done out 0! 
season, and half crops is the consequence 
When the time arrives for paying his labor 
ers, perhaps he will get some things out ©! 
the store for them on trust, or borrow 4 lit: 
tle money to pay them in part, and put 0! 
paying the remainder until winter or spt!" 
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‘9 the no small injury to his credit, other- 
vise he must force the sale of some of his 
-canty produce at a reduced price, to make 
ut the pay. In the next place he buys of 
‘he store-keeper wholly on a long credit, and 
pays a price accordingly, say twenty to thir- 
iy per cent. more than the cash price. His 
Jealings with the blacksmith, shoemaker, | 
and mechanics in general, are after the 
-ame fashion. And thus he passes his life 
continually pinched for the want of a little] 
yoney, incessantly harrassed by duns, and 
onee in a while is appalled by a tap upon 
‘he shoulder, though gentle it may be, of 
the practised hand of aconstable. And for 
his he must pay the latter and his co-work- 
er the lawyer, a sum of money for which 
\e has never received any equivalent. And 
‘ius he brings the year about—no, properly | 
speaking, he never brings the year about. | 











le isforever toiling to bring up the arrange-| 
nents of the last year. Time has got the! 
start of him one year, and he in vain at-| 
tempts to overtake it. | 
Itisa common remark that small farms | 
are more profitable than large ones ; this in| 
he abstract isnot true. Though itis doubt- 
ess true that multitudes of farmers greatly 
njure themselves by enlarging their farms 
‘ithout an adequate increase of capital. 
low often do we see farmers who have in 
he course of years accumulated a little 
ioney from small farms, barely enough to/}| 
nable them to cultivate their present farms || 
‘o the best advantage, invest the whole of} 
‘iis very capital in more land. Thus ma-) 
ing an Increase of capital necessary by the|! 
ery act which deprives them of the little 
hey already possessed. Could farmers who 
are without a loose capital be persuaded to, 
oursue a precisely contrary course to this,| 
o wit, sell off so much of the land they al-| 
eady possess as will raise a sufficient loose | 
apital to enable them to cultivate the re-| 
wainder in a proper manner, it would in-’ 
crease both their profits and comfort. 
lf any thing will excuse a farmer for) 











ortgaging his farm, it is the hiring of mo-| 
‘y to work that farm. 


\ung money so raised to any other use; so} 





Though he ought) shows—and knowing that they are never, 
u this case to be very certain that he is pos-|| weary in well doing, the Society with con-' 
-essed of so much resolution and discre-| fidence call upon the ladies not to forget us| 
ion, as to be in no danger of ever appropri-/ 
ngas itis applied to this use only, it is not! 
“very hazardous a plan. Before a mort-), 
‘age can press heavily upon his farm, the | 
uoney can be repaid, and at the worst he/yse of all proper measures, to increase their | 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


apart. I then took a rake and leveled \ 
the top of the ridges and marked it an inch || 
deep, and sowed the seeds in bunches, one 
foot apart ; and in weeding them I left but 

one ina place—there is then room to pass 

the hoe between them. When sowed in| 
this manner it is no more than half the) 
work to thin them out, as when sowed in|! 
drills. 1 generally sow in the middle of the 
sixth month. Itis necessary to keep them! 
clear from weeds. Ihave been in the prac- | 
tice of putting ashes upon them when they 
first come up, as it is a good preventive 
against the insects eating them. I have: 
raised them for several years, and have had | 
good success. My land isa deep loam soil 

inclining to be moist.—Maine Farmer. 








From the New England Farmer. 


Worcester AaricutturaL Society.— 
At the annual meeting of the Worcester 
Agricultural Society, holden at the Ex-| 
change House in Wendon, on the 17th) 
inst. the grins. officers for the present 
year were elected: 

President, Levi Lincoln; 1st Vice Pre- 
sident, Aaron Tufts; 2d Vice President, 
Silas Holman; Treasurer, Theophilus 
Wheeler; Corresponding Secretary, Oli- 
ver Fiske ; Recording Secretary, Wm. D. 
Wheeler. 

It appears by the account of the Treasu- 
rer, exhibited at this meeting, that the funds 
of the Society now amount to $7,495 31, of 
which sum $3,000 is in bank stock, and the 
remainder in good notes well secured. The 
renewal of the grant from the State for the 
encouragement of agriculture enables the! 
Society to continue their cattle shows and_| 
exhibition of manufactures, and a list of 
premiums to be awarded next autumn for 
the best of the products of the farms and! 
workshops of the county of Worcester, | 
will soon be published by the trustees. Nei- 
ther shall the ladies be neglected or for- 
gotten. The society considers itself much | 
indebted to the fairer part of the communi- | 
ty for the interest and embellishment of their | 














next fall. 

The Society would make an earnest ap- | 
peal to all the present members, individu- | 
ally, to endeavor, by removing prejudices, | 
if there are still any existing, and by the 
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InDIAN Rugser Carpers.-Having some 
Indian rubber varnish left, which was pre- 
pared for another purpose, the thought oc- 
curred to me of trying itasa covering toa 
carpet, after the following manner. A piece 
of canvass was stretched and covered with 
a thin coat of glue, (corn meal size wil] 
probably answer best,) over this was laid a 
sheet or two of common brown paper, ox 
newspaper, and another coat of glue added. 
over which was laid a pattern of house pa- 
pering with rich figures. After the body of 
the carpet was thus prepared, a very thin 
touch of glue was carried over the face of 
the paper to prevent the Indian rubber var- 
nish from tarnishing the beautiful colors of 
the paper. After this was dried, one or two 
coats, as may be desired, of Indian rubber 
varnish were applied, which, when dried, 
formed a surface as smooth as polished glass, 
through which the variegated colors of the 
paper appeared with undiminished, if not 
with increased lusture. This carpet is quite 
durable, and is impenetrable to water or 
grease one: | description. When soiled, it 
may be washed like a smooth piece of mar- 
ble or wood. If goldor silver leaf forms the 
last coat, instead of papering, and the var- 
nish is then applied, nothing can exceed the 
splendid richness of the car et, which gives 
the floor the appearance of being burnished 
with gold, or silver. A neat carpet on this 
plan will cost, when made of good paper- 
ing, about thirty-seven and a half cents a 

ard. When covered with gold, or silver 
eaf, the cost will be about $1 00 or $1 50 
a yard. 
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as only to return to his former method of | number, and thereby their means of useful- || cristata rh ws ea pie al 
ming by the halves, and without either) ness, in the promotion of the objects of the |! Ashes—Pot... {100Ibs.|$3,25...... I$4,30 20,00 
“itistaction or profit. I donot wish to be!Society. They confidedtly believe the | ON A ORE? Bs n6 t00 | 4,40 a 0,00 
understood as recommending to farmers the | Society has done much good. It is their || Beeswax,yellow| Ib. | 0,164 0,18, 20 a@ 21 
sractice of raising money on morigage. It | desire to augment the number and amount | Candles, mould’. seeee) 0100011) 13.a 14 
s better with rare exceptions, where money |of premiums. This can only be done by || dipped. | tenes 0,09a0,10; Ila 12 
lust be raised, to sell off a portion of the increasing the amountof the funds. a) ee) renee | Ghee. es ; a.G4 
‘rm and preserve the remainder free from |the yeomanry of the county are invited to || Flex ok cheated leh AS he -8.-4-8h 
tniesdiieln , eee es . _ || Flax seed, clean! tierce | 9,00a10,00) 10,50a1 1,00 
vumbrance.—H. W.—N. E. Farmer. |\join us in our endeavors to promote the in- | pyo, Western.| barrel| 4,50...... 4,85 a5,00 
ea Pores ee de |terests of agriculture, manufactures and the | Grain, Wheat...) bushe}) 0,84...... 1,06 @1,08 
Ruta Baga. || mechanic arts, by giving the Society their) es PRE A 61.a..62 
Mr, Houmes: I consider Ruta Baga asjnames, and their influence. PS re | 0,25.a..27/ 38.a..39 
‘rofitable a crop asa farmer can raise. Last By order of the Society. ae, See) 0,44,..... 68.a..70 
‘ear T raised forty-five bushels of them on) April 19, 1834. | Barley... bee see 0,50.a..56) 70.a..71 
sixteenth part of anaere, which had been ’ | Hemp, Americ n _ + $908 Capes a 125 
‘lanted five years in succession, twice with Crover Seep in Oak Casks.—In this || Hops, aoe : arena 0-6..11 
otatoes and three times with corn. I pre-||country we believe most of the clover seed beget ae bn ese pone 
ared the ground in the following manner,|sent to market is in casks made of oak.) els ld cana "| 0,00 @8,00) 5.504575 
‘2: [first ploughed it and then hauled on'| This wood injures the color of the seed, ZiV- || 5. ee oa 114,00015,00) 13,25a14,25 
0 loads of new manure, about equal to) ing it a dull brown appearance, resembling || "Milebtis slosccs « jews 11,00! 9,25010,50 
‘e cord, and spread on the furrows,and then || old English seed. In England all kinds of || in the hog.|100ibs,| 4,00...... i. nauns Madea 
‘rrowed the ground. I then ridged thejelovers are kept in sacks made of hemp. || Tailow......-. le a'eess | 7,50 a 8,00, 6,75 a 0,00 
‘ound with a horse, by turning two fur-||Farmers would, therefore, do well to send! Hay...-.....--| ton | 7,004 8,00) 9,00a11,20 
ys together, making the ridges two feet'their clovers in bags.---M. Y. Farmer, _ |i Apples..... +++ bushel! 50.4,100....-+-++- 
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For the Genesee Farmer. || brightness. I return it to thee, the dearest || the richman. “He is not mine,” saig the 


object of my earthly affections, with allits) other. “ Why then does he bark 
Song of June. : a | 7 at me 
BY W. H. C. H. valued associations. I o> ype earthly; — “1 onyou? “ Don’t you sce Pr, 
‘Now have young April and the blue eyed May ties are changed to a more holy intensity—) got a bone to throw away ?” replied the 
Vanished awhile, and lo ae ne ae | where all is spirit and the bright empire a | beggar.—| Paulding. 
(White nature ripens in his burnt ery Corneal. | unclouded thought and mind. I drop the), 

¥ like a y inheritor."—Barry Cornwall, | UNCIO £ ! I 

Comes like a youug inh ante | ring in my upward flight. I could not car- | The Baltimore American Farmep 
The violet peeps from its emerald bed, ry the most precious gems of earth any fur-) discontinued, and a new paper entit| 
And rivals the azure, in hue, overhead— : ¢ h : lo || 66 The Farmer and G ] at ed 
To the breeze sweeping by on invisible wings \t er. I bequeat it toone who may ng | i rardener, and Liv, 


[ts giftof rich odor the young lily eons F | tarry, as my last token of unchanged an | Stock Breeder and Manager,” was cox 
And the silvery brook in the green wood 1s heard || 


I er he bird. | Undying love—farewell. menced on the 9thult. as successor to tha: 
Sweet!y blending its tones with the song of the bird) wey) might the affectionate husband, as |)“ ancient and honorable” publication. We 
The swallow is dipping Bis wing in the tide, | he received the expressive token,have bow-| are sorry for the loss of the original Fa; 
And the aspect of earth is to grief unallied ; ‘ed as he did upon his bed, and prayed that, mer, but as the present appears to be a 
Ripe fruit blushes now on the strawberry vine, i hoy had b in life. they might be worthy substitute we shall neither ke 
And the trees of the woodland their arms inter- 1 ast ey ad een one 1 " y gh | make 
twine, undivided in death! He took the ring,| long faces nor long paragraphs about the 
Forming shields which the sun pierceth not with | which is the last of earthly things from) matter, but proffer the same hand of friend 
oe ee Cans thi Veal ofe of | which a wife may part,and as it touchingly | ship to the Offspring, which we have eye, 
we delicate plants from the broad eye of) spoke of a thousand tender scenes—of duty | extended to the Parent.—N. EB. Faring) 
Oft forsaking the haunts and the dwellings of men, i done—ot lite angeds- -s “ey yd Deatu sy Porson.---T wo females . 
| have sought out the depths of the forest and glen, | wedded him to the dead, and ut was the Cc jj sands Ne Couch Fy name 
And the presence of June making vocal each | token of reunion---the dim piedge of aro ine ane usanna <-ouc residing nea 
bough, | joys too bright to be shadowed by earth- Fincastle, Va., were poisoned last week. 
Would drive the dark shadow of care from my ‘J symbols---too pure to be longer enjoy-, by having eaten of the Wild Parsnip o 
a sie of leaves, the bythe ham of the See, \ ed bencath the cloudy atmosphere of Hemlock. They were interred in the sam: 
Than the music of sott harps is sweeterto me. | time. grave. 


Her spirit lingered but a moment in the A gentleman in this town employed a: 

he > bends with dew on her emerald!! . > : 7 . me j} 42 © L ( ani 

yah Pome nt tees ; ' clouds, and her companion for time joined Irishman totrim a number of fruit tree: 
And the wren to her perch in the forest hath flown ; her for eternity. | Pat went out in the morning, and on 


When the musical thrush is asleepon the nest, — | _— _.. | turning at noon was asked whether he hai 
And the red bird is in his light hammock atrest; | Axygprican Mammortn.--Professor Silli- completed his work. No. was his reply 
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Vhen sunlig! > longer gilds streamlet and hill, | ’ ‘ _ . ae " 

sete ches oad enaahaeth, dans whippowil ! * 7; man, of Yale College, has recently deliv- but he had cut them ail down, and was ¢ 
, sac ; ” ; _ered a course of Lectures on Geology at’ ing to trim them in the afternoon ! 

The Indian,f while twilight _ ape ~~ ‘Hartford. Inthe course of one of them 

Would start when his ear caught thy sorrowtui lay, hihs 2 w : 

And supposing thy note the precursor of woe, he exhibited to his audience one ot the 


Would prepare for the sudden approach of the! joints of the back-bone of a huge Masto- Extraordinary Pedestrianism.----\ 
foe—— 


. | don, or American Mammoth, recently dis- German undertook, for a bet of SS00,to m 
But Llist to thy wild, fitful hymn with delight, |’ covered in excavating a race-way in the’ yesterday, from the corner of Fourteentl 
" + ae pale stars are winking, lone minstrel of) Woctern part of Berlin. The Connecticut, street and Third Avenue to Harlem an 
mis nee ‘ saci lean eaaaeiictiiaain, dts ii ret Courant states that “the bone was in fine back in80minutes. He performed this ex 
ge I years when my enaple preservation, the principal change being in traordinary feat in 77 minutes, and appear 
{ shall mourn, for the bearer of health is thy gale; the color. It was probably one of the joints. ed afterwards but little fatigued. The dis 
‘The pearl which the maiden wears in her dark | near the loins, where the back-bone (from) tance, by measurement,is 12 miles—6 mile: 
- aan Fs te eae ae this specimen) must have been about eigh-| outand 6 back. Heis about 27 years | 
aa get anal aa te a Bone ma 7 teen inches in circumference. This joint has age, and weighs 147 lbs.—N. Y. Cour 
With the tint of thy rose or the hue of thy sky. @ bone rising from the vertebral column a- 
¢ For the spelliag of this werd eco Webster. _ bout 14 inches and sloping backward at an’ 
i ** The we kolis [whippowi] among the Indins, is es | angle of twenty-five or thirty degrees. | 
cappesed to peeled tie mea votcsare) Krom the perfect condition of the bone 


The above is a fact. - Lowel Bulletin. 
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Conrinmepd Hasirs.—Every one knows t 
story of the tallow chandler, who, having 
f : massed a fortune, disposed of his business, ani 
oa _— ——-| thus accidentaBy discovered,there is reason | taken a house in the country, vot far from Lon 
MISCELLANIES. to believe that a complete skeleton may be don, that he might enjoy ‘himself, after a fe 
yt \ recovered, by a persevering and diligent months’ trial of a holiday life, requested permis 
Turn Taruumnc Toxen.—In the chole ' search of the morass, where the specimen sion of his successor to come into town and as 
ra season in the village of. Harlem, near: in question was found. Such a skeleton St him on melting days.  [ have heard of o» 
the city of New York, the Rev. G. L.! would bea noble memorial of the vast ani-| “9 kept a retail spirit shop, and a <8 
Hinton, an excellent, warm-hearted, clas- mals which once roamed through New Eng- ee aac from trade, used to employ = 
sical and pious clergyman of the Episco- land.” __- nm Hg woerte> Agen poucnsen Se Wr 
. ; Be ; : a , ‘ and measuring it off by pints into another. 
pal Church, and his lovely wife, were both | Cortos Srep O1.—The Natchez Cour- |) have heard, also, of a beteher in a small countr 
on tneir death beds, brought down by the ler announces the complete suceess of the town, who, some time after he had left off bu: 
pale destroyer. They were in separate’ effortto obtain an oil, from cotton seed. ness, informed his old customers that he mea” 
rooms, and when the interesting lady found | which should answer a better purpose fur to kill a lamb once a week, just for his amus 
her soul taking wing to the better world, burning than spermaceti oil. Used as lamp ment. 
she took off her wedding ring and sent it. Oil,it is said to “ burn beautifully, giving an On the benefit derived from frequently Slirriv: 
to her dying husband as a last token. excellent light without sinoke,& free from the Earth about Growing Vegetables —Plants 3 
The delicate and beautiful emotion of | any perceptible smell.” An establishment , Very much benefitted by having oxygen applic 
heart which prompted the beloved wife, for clarifying the oil, has been put in op- to their roots, being found to consume more tha 
when in the agonies of death, to return’ eration in that place ; and itis said to be a “eit own volume of that gas in twenty-four hours 
her wedding ring to the deat one from good substitute for linseed ofl ; for macy and when applied by Mr. Hill, to the roots . - 
whom she received it, is too holy and! purposes,even without undergoing that pro- a pow po a ap whe “ . vi 
sublime to be fully appreciated except by cess. — i Meg oo t ehdder Ghat uemebaarennial tatic 
kindred mihds. This act was : 4 7, . at } gor, Livery thing that promotes the presents oy 
on ats us act was a most so-, The Rich Man and the Begecr.—A \of oxygen to the roots of plants, must be bene! 
lemn and peeerous farewell. Its language rich man was passing along the road in a cial. 
was this :— Pake this token, the dearest splendid coach, when a cur sallied out Resolution is omnipotent. Determine that yo 
sult that was ever cominitted tomy keeping | snarling and barking, and trying to stop Will do something. Aim at excellence, and 
by earthly hands. [ have kept it in my | his horses by getting before them. Ab “P| cellence will be obtained,—this is the great s* 
hours ot joy and sorrow, and whenever | car was sittine by the cutie side re . sos o, cret of cminence. ‘J cannot do it,’ never accom 
looked upon ita flood of love and refined ‘hone. and apparently half Fat A peg re 3 plished any thing. ‘J will try,’ has wroug!' 
affections would rush upon my heart. The} his elothes. were falling f; ae “gs. while | wonders, 
death chill is now upon the hand which it! The cur seclan ws che sone" mies ae rags.'' Asranacus.—Among the vegetables at a Ho! 
nas adorned. These eyes cannot longer, wards him and ~ nrabinetr thre f oe, ran tO-) tieultural Exhibition in England,were some hea 
rpst upon if, and see its pure, yet simple should teach waite damh ro usieet, © Fou of asparagus forced by Mr, Kendall, in four days 
um YOU GOs Deller manners. said hy hot water.—M. Y. Far 
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